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AN AUTHOR'S ROMANCE 



"Music can noble hints impart. 

Engender fury, kindle love; 
With unsuspected eloquence can move. 

And manage all the man with secret art" 



PART I. 

FORD was passionately fond of music, and a fine 
violinist would hold him spellbound. Therefore when 
the strains of "Auld Lang S)aie" were wafted to him 
through the open window, by the friendly breeze, he jumped 
up, a tablet of paper in one hand, a pencil in the other, and 
hurried over to the window through which the music floated 
in. Alas ! he was too late. He caught a glimpse of a slight, 
girlish figure, disappearing among the trees. 

"One of the peasants," he muttered, as he slowly returned 
to his work. To the table covered with sheets of paper, 
rather than to work, for work he could not, try as he might. 
She — a peasant. No, a peasant could not play as she had 
done. He rang a silver bell on his table. When his valet 
appeared : 

"Francois, who occupies the house next to us ?" 

Francois looked puzzled. 

"Over zere. Monsieur?" and he pointed to the large 
house on the right hand side. "Ze Baron — " 

"No, no, — of course not there!" interrupted Ford, im- 
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patientiy. "On the other side, the white house with the 
garden all around it." 

"Zere— oh, I do not know. Monsieur. A lady and her 
mother — ^but their names — ^ah, no one knows their names." 

"No one knows their names !" repeated Ford in some sur- 
prise. 

"No, Monsieur. The landlord will tell no one — ^it is their 
request, he says. But I have heard Madame call her daugh- 
ter Kathleen." 

"Ah, Kathleen. Very well, you may go, Francois." 

The man withdrew and Ford threw himself into a chair. 
Suddenly he was up, and at the window. Someone had 
called "Kathleen!" 

"Yes, mother," returned a girl's voice. But the owner of 
the voice was not visible. 

"Is your gardening almost finished?" 

"It's entirely finished," returned the voice. "I've been 
reading the book I received last night. It's just great. And 
who do you think wrote it? — ^Arthur J. Ford. His second 
book. You remember how I enjoyed his first one." 

Ford had stepped out on the small balcony adjoining the 
window, and now stood mute and motionless. He had 
heard the entire conversation, unseen by the two women. 
Now he saw the old lady arise from her chair, and walk 
towards the house. 

His book ! His book 1 She was reading the book he had 
written, reading it at the present moment perhaps. 

The next day he calmly announced to the astonished 
Francois that he would "try his hand at gardening." 

"But Monsieur!" expostulated his valet. "You — ^the 
writer of books, the writer of songs, a gentleman — ." 

"I shall try gardening. Pity I never thought of it before. 
Botany was always a favorite study of mine." 

The succeeding morning Ford was up and at work in his 
garden, at an hour that he, under any other circumstances, 
would have called "unearthly." In other words, it was six 
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o'clock, in the morning of a warm June day. From time to 
time he would cast glances over the low fence that served 
to divide the gardens of these two houses in one of the 
suburbs of Paris. 

Finally she came out — ^the girl — ^with a violin. Standing 
among the rose bushes, she tenderly drew the bow across the 
strings. 

What a picture ! The red, red roses, with their cool, green 
leaves all about her. As the wind kissed them they nodded 
and shook, while she, oblivious of her surroundings, with 
her eyes fastened upon the blue sky, drew forth the music 
that held Ford a willing slave. 

Oh, why was he not an artist instead of a "writer of 
book and songs?" Suddenly a thought flashed into his 
mind. He jumped up, then knelt again, spade in hand, be- 
fore the lily bed. As he planted, and dreamed those waking 
dreams which all of us at some time or other, dream, he dug 
his spade absent-mindedly into the heart of the lilies, for his 
thoughts were far away. One by one the flowers dropped 
off, leaving only the bare stalks. 

But ah ! the girl was pla3ring again. What was that she 
played so lovingly, so feelingly? The piece that he had 
composed and named "Heimweh." He listened, en- 
tranced, to the music. How could he have imagined, even 
for an instant, that a peasant could have played so. The 
spade dropped from his hands, and he shut his eyes. 

Suddenly the music stopped ; the girl had disappeared. 

That afternoon Ford sat in the house, and thought con- 
cerning his plan, and the next morning he locked himself 
in his study, and worked with feverish haste. He could 
not stop, when noon came, to eat. He was too much en- 
grossed in writing to stop for anyone or anything, and 
Francois, who had often seen him so before, prepared a 
tray of tempting food, which he placed before the door, 
knocked, and went away. His knock was unheard by the 
man within. It was only when the departing sun threw 
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a red light over everything in the room, ere he sank to rest, 
that Arthur Ford rose and looked about him. His limbs 
were stiff, and he strode from one end of the room to the 
other, in the gathering twilight, until he discovered that he 
was the possessor of an appetite. He opened the door, and 
stumbled upon the tray of cold food. 

He retired early that night, and the second day was a 
repetition of the first. It was likewise the third. Then 
Ford gathered up the closely written sheets of paper and 
put them away, for the writing mood had departed and left 
him tired and weary. 

Francois informed him that day that his neighbors had 
left 

"Left," repeated Ford, stupidly. 

"Yes, Monsieur. Yesterday while Monsieur was at work 
writing, zey left. Ze house is empty." 

"Why did not you tell me of this yesterday?" groaned 
Ford. 

Francois looked at him in wonder. 

"Monsieur has said he shall not be disturbed when he is 
at work in his study. Monsieur has said under no condi- 
tions to disturb him, and I did not think Monsieur knew 
the ladies." 

"No, Monsieur does not," muttered Ford. "You were 
perfectly right not to disturb me, but — ^but Francois, do you 
know where they have gone?" 

"To Paris, Monsieur. Madame wishes to see her son, 
who is in Paris. So they leave here unexpectedly, for 
Madame wishes to see him at once. From Paris they go to 
London, and then they return to America. I heard so, 
from Madame's maid.' * 

"So they are Americans. She lives in America. Paris, 
London, then home." 

That evening he made another announcement to his valet. 
"Francois," said he. "We will leave for Paris to-morrow. 
I — I have grown tired of living in a house, without ever 
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meeting anyone I know, and now I am going back to a 
hotel. 

"But, Monsieur," protested the man. "Are there not 
good hotels in other places than Paris. Monsieur said he 
was tired of Paris, and never to speak of going to Paris 
again."" 

"Monsieur still thinks the same. Monsieur does not like 
Paris, but Francois, Monsieur is not going there to see 
Paris, but — ^but to see an American in Paris. 
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PART II. 



SIX months later found Ford still in Paris. His book 
was finished — ^published. People went into ecstacies 
over it — ^the newspapers called him a wonder— critics 
praised the book. When someone would enjoy a book ex- 
ceedingly he would remark — 'It's style is like Forster's 
'Kathleen.' " The book was dedicated "To Kathleen." 

And, although a year ago Ford would have been over- 
joyed at all this, he now scarcely took note of it, for to him 
all seemed empty — meaningless. One face was ever before 
his eyes, as it had been while he wrote. A face like a flower, 
with large, appealing, gray eyes, seen through long, black 
lashes. The mouth was soft, red, sensitive, the chin dim- 
pled, but firm. The face was framed in rippling hair, that 
seemed to have caught its radiance from Apollo himself. 
There was strength of character and determination of pur- 
pose in every feature. To the man she seemed always to be 
standing amidst the rose bushes, her eyes turned to the 
heavens, holding her violin. 

But from the time he had seen her thus, he had caught 
not a glimpse of her, save once. He had haunted the Jardin 
des Tuileries, the Louvre, Notre Dame, the Madeleine, 
the Hotel des Invalides, and all the other places where he 
might see her. He went to the Opera more often in those 
six months, than in any other two years of his life, he said. 
But he went to scan the audience, not to hear the opera. 
Often he would leave at the end of the second act, in dis- 
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gust at not finding her there, and hurry away to a grim, 
old cathedral, thinking she might be there. But Fate seemed 
inexorable. Once only had he seen her. He was just en- 
tering Pere la Oiaise Cemetery when he saw a man, a girl, 
and an elderly woman hurry into a carriage just outside 
the gate, and drive away. To see her for an instant, and 
then perhaps never again. Oh 1 it was maddening. After 
that Ford came frequently to the cemetery, but to no avail. 

And now he received letters from his friends in America, 
letters anxiously asking him when he would return, and 
telling him that his book was "quite the rage" in the East. 
He received letters concerning the book, or rather the 
dramatizing of it, but he fiercely refused to do so, or to allow 
anyone else the privilege. 

"Who could take the part of Kathleen — of the heroine, 
were it to be put on the stage?" he asked himself. 

At length he despaired of ever seeing her again, and re- 
solved to leave Paris for London, for perhaps she was there 
now. Yes, that was certainly the best thing to do, for if he 
could not find her in London, he would take a steamer from 
Southampton to New York, where he would try, by reso- 
lutely turning his mind to other matters, to forget the girl, 
her beauty, her voice, her playing. 

A week later he was boarding the small vessel that crossed 
the English Channel. 

"Going to have a rough trip, eh, Captain," observed Ford. 

"Won't be many on deck this time," rejoined the seaman. 

Ford lighted a cigarette, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and walked around the deck, his eyes fixed upon the water 
below. 

After they had gone about half the distance. Ford noticed 
that the Captain's surmise had been correct. Few women 
were on deck, and gradually the number decreased. All 
the men and women who remained, appeared as one large 
group, for all had congregated on one side of the deck, 
leaving the other three sides, one of which Ford occupied, 
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almost deserted. But ah ! now he was alone no more, for a 
girl turned the comer towards which he was striding, and 
he found himself face to face with — Kathleen. 

He was too amazed to utter a word, but the girl in- 
stantly excused herself for "walking into him," as she ex- 
pressed it, and resumed her circuit of the deck. 

Ford's brain was in a whirl. He sat down slowly, in a 
steamer chair, shaded his eyes with one hand, and thought. 
She was on board — ^he had seen her — ^now how could he 
make her acquaintance? 

Just then the chance that he had been waiting and long- 
ing for, came. The girl had continued her walk arotmd the 
deck and now once more came to the empty side where 
Ford sat. As she walked, she hummed a little tune, and did 
not even glance at the man. The deck was very slippery 
and moist, and the boat rocked from one side to the odier. 
Ford had watched her eagerly as she passed him — ^then 
suddenly he was up and at her side. She had fallen, and 
Ford anxiously inquired whether she was hurt. 

"I think not," she laughed. "I'm just a little shaken up; 
I should have been more careful." 

Ford led her to a chair. 

"Shall I notify your mother?" he asked. 

"No, I thank you. Mother is so very nervous, and she'd 
think I'd been half killed. Jim's somewhere around here 
but there's no use bothering you and him." 

"But," he protested, "it wouldn't be any—." 

"But it would disturb Jim," she remarked calmly. 

Ford's heart rose, then sank. 

"Is Jim your — ^your husband ?" questioned he. 

The girl let forth a peal of laughter. 

"Jim — my — ^husband 1" she said finally. "Oh, no, Jim's 
my brother and the dearest, best one a girl ever had. We 
met him in Paris, and he's only taking us across the Chan- 
nel. He leaves us in London, although he had expected to 
be there with us until we sailed. Jim lives in Paris about 
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half the time, and in New York the other half. Do I," she 
demanded, "look like an old married woman?" 

"Oh, no, not a bit of it," he hastened to assure her. "You 
look more like a child, a school-girl, than anything else." 

"How horrid," she pouted. "I'm through with school. 
Finished last year. I've been studying music in Europe this 
year. Mother and I have spent a year over here traveling 
inco — ^traveling alone with our maid, till we met Jim in 
Paris. Just mother, and myself, and the maid. Oh, it's 
been too delightful! Now, we're going home very soon, 
and I shall have to make my debut this winter, and next 
summer go to Newport, and in short do everything that the 
conventional heir — I mean, that every American girl does. 
I'm only — ^nineteen," she confided. "We live in New York. 
I s'pose you do?" interrogatively. 

"No, I live in Philadelphia. My name's Ford — ^Arth — 
no, I—" 

But it was too late. 

"Not Mr. Arthur Ford!" she exclaimed, her cheeks glow- 
ing. "Oh, I've enjoyed your songs so much. I feel almost 
like thanking you for writing them." 

(Praise had never sounded so sweet to the man.) 

"Your books are so interesting and true to life," she 

added. "But I've just read two chapters of that book by 

Jack Forster that has created such a sensation. It's called 

.'Kathleen.' The author's style is so much like yours. 

Have you read the book?" 

"Um — well, yes. The author is a friend of mine." 

"Oh, how delightful. But what is his real name, I hear 
Jack Foster is only a nont de plume f" 

"No such thing," growled Ford. "It's his own name." 

"You — ^you know my name's Kathleen, too. It's an odd 
name, and I've never heard of a book with a Kathleen." 

"What would the book be without a Kathleen?" asked 
Ford. To himself he promptly replied: "Just what life 
would be without a Kathleen — z blank — worthless." 
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She laughed. "Now, I must go down to my mother," she 
said. "If you are in London any length of time, I shall 
expect you to call. Ask for Miss — Miss Lane, Hotel Cecil," 
and with an odd smile she moved away. 

So he had met her — ^had spoken to her. And she had 
asked him to call on her in London. He hurried to the 
Cecil as soon as the boat landed. He invariably stopped 
there, when in London. Then, while Francois unpacked his 
things, he walked down the Strand, but in the crowd that 
thronged about him he saw not one friendly face, and an 
hour before dinner time he returned to the hotel. Quite 
by accident of course (as though he had not sat smoking 
and reading in the lobby for a half hour), he saw her walk 
towards the dining room. Going up to Kathleen, he spoke 
a few words to her. 

"We leave to-morrow," she said. "Mother isn't feeling 
particularly strong, and she is very anxious to get home 
as soon as possible. I telegraphed the Cunard Line, and 
by the merest good luck we secured a state-room on the 
Oceanic." 

"You — leave — so — soon ?" 

"Yes," she replied, regarding him somewhat curiously. 
"The boat leaves Southampton to-morrow." 

"I am going to ask a great favor of you, perhaps you 
will think it presumption on my part. Before you leave will 
you play something, just one little air, for me, on your 
violin ? No, don't ask me how I know that you play. We 

were neighbors in A . I heard you play there twice — 

in your garden. You play so uncommonly well, and I love 
the violin so dearly. Will you play for me before you go?" 

His eyes pleaded with her eloquently. 

"Meet me in the small parlor on the east side of the 
hotel at eight o'clock to-night," said the girl. "And I will 
play sometiiing for you." 
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PART III. 

'•npHANK you," said Ford. "Your playing certainly 
J^ is wonderful. It has given me more pleasure than 
you can imagine." 

He smiled somewhat sadly. "I shall never forget the 
way you played that last selection." 

"I am glad you liked it," returned the girl, simply. "I 
love it. And now perhaps I had better say good-bye, for 
we leave the hotel quite early in the morning." 

"Oh, no, not yet. I may at least accompany you to South- 
ampton, may I not?" he begged. 

"You are very kind but — ^but I am afraid it will put 
you — " 

"Nonsense," he interposed. "I can never repay nor 
thank you for all you have given me this evening, and 

there in the garden in A . I have never been so moved 

by anyone's playing, and I have heard many famous mu- 
sicians." 

The following morning at eight o'clock, Mrs. Lane, Kath- 
leen, Arthur Ford and the maid were all comfortably en- 
sconced in the train for Southampton. Mrs. Lane had a 
severe headache, and preferred to be left with her maid and 
her smelling salts. Therefore, the two young people de- 
parted into another compartment, which was unoccupied. 

Kathleen was dressed in dark blue and white, and at her 
waist she wore a huge btmch of flowers, violets and lilies 
of the valley — Ford's gift. 
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"Do you remember," remarked that gentleman, "that in 
the third chapter of 'Kathleen,' the heroine is presented 
with a bouquet of flowers?" 

"Yes, and strange to say, they were the same kind as 
these beauties. Oh, Mr. Ford, won't you tell me how your 
friend came to write the book? Although I have only read 
a few chapters, I am intensely interested." 

"I — ^my friend happened to write the book under very 
unusual circumstances. You probably remember that in 
the very first chapter, the hero falls in love with a girl 
whom he has seen, but never met, and you remember, do 
you not, how he follows her to Paris, and haunts the art 
galleries, churches, and all the other places of interest to 
tourists, in the hope of seeing her again ? But, I forgot, you 
have not read that much, for that takes up the first half of 
the book. My friend dedicated his book to this unknown 
woman, this Kathleen, whom he had seen and loved, al- 
though she probably did not even know that he existed. He 
called the book by her name, and ever since it has been 
published, he has devoted his whole life to searching — 
searching for her." 

"Has he found her?" inquired the girl, excitement flush- 
ing her cheeks a deep pink. 

"In the book, of course the hero finds her. But you see, 
it is in reality part of my friend's life that he writes in his 
book. He wrote me a few days ago, saying that he had 
found her, had met her, spoken to her. But she did not 
know that the book had been written for her, she did not 
know how he had watched and waited and searched for 
her, in Paris. She knew nothing of this, and my friend 
did not tell her. He only loved her more intensely than 
ever." 

"And she — did not she love him? Oh, she must have 
been heartless not to have." 

"He does not know. He fervently hopes that she does, 
but he does not know. In the book it is different. Towards 
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the end the hero and heroine fall in love, as they always 
do in books. He sends the girl a bunch of violets and lilies 
of the valley, as he did in the first chapter, but then as she 
did not even know him, he sent no card with them. Now 
he sends a note with them, in which he asks her to give 
him a few of the white flowers, the lilies, emblematic of 
the bride, if she will marry him, and if not to give him a 
few violets, the purple flowers, the color of mourning. He 
calls and she gives him — ," Ford paused. 

"Which?" queried the girl at his side, in a low, breathless 
whisper. 

"In the book the man is given the white flowers — ^in real 
life, my friend,— oh, I will not disguise from you any longer 
the fact that my friend is — ^myself, and I — I am waiting for 
my answer." 

Silently the girl loosened some of the flowers that she 
wore. She looked up into his face as she held out a hand- 
ful of — ^the lilies. 

About a week later, the engagement was announced of 
Arthur Ford, the prominent and popular author, to Miss 
Kathleen Dunning, the young American heiress. The 
papers said that Miss Dunning, on account of her youth, 
had been traveling incognito through Europe with her 
mother, where she had studied music. 
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THE OTHER MAN 

"Strong to the end, a man of men, from out the strife he passed." 
CHAPTER I. 



"TERRYr 

I No answer. 
J "Jerry r 

"Yes." 

Silence. 

"Did you speak, Hortense?" 

"Yes, I spoke. Have you almost finished that book?" 

"Just finished." 

"You look as though you'd enjoyed it. You've been sit- 
ting there smoking like a chimney, never moving an inch, 
except to turn the pages, while I've been trying, without 
success, to find something readable. I've looked over at 
least a dozen magazines, and all the stories are the same. 
Two men love a woman. She loves the goody-goody one, 
of course, and then the other fellow saves her, or her lover, 
from death in some way or other, and dies just as she 
finds out that she really loves him, and of course he's 
loved her all along. Nice little plot, but somehow my 
sympathies are always with the 'other fellow.* There's 
so much more to him. The goody-goody man isn't the 
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least bit lovable. He's so perfect that he— he's detest- 
able." 

"Very good analysis," and Jerry leaned back in his chair, 
lighted a fresh cigarette, and paused a moment to study the 
face of the girl before him. 

"But in real life, it's never that way. There are plenty 
of men of the one type — ^the prigs — but oh! how I should 
love to meet one of those 'other men.' That is, if they 
haven't died out with chivalry and romance," she laughed. 

The man looked thoughtful. "I'm afraid they have. 
There are lots of heroes but— well, the heroic deeds they 
do are of a very different nature. They aren't at all 
romantic but they're very heroic nevertheless." 

There was a short pause while the speaker turned his 
eyes from his companion to the grass, waving gently in 
the wind, and to the dusty road beyond. 

"Do you care to walk?" he asked at length. 

"It's just what I've been pining to do," she answered, 
picking up a hat from the chair beside her, and pinning 
it on. "You must be a mind readier." 

"I wish I were — ^in other things," Jerry returned 
quickly, as they strolled lazily down the road. Although 
she had known him for quite a while, the girl seemed to dis- 
cover something new in the face of the man walking beside 
her, for she studied his features intently, while he, uncon- 
scious of the scrutiny, looked out towards the hills that 
loomed up in the purplish distance. 

His face was of the proud old type we term "patrician." 
It was strong, perhaps a trifle too strong, and there were 
certain determined lines about the mouth. The eyes, 
deep, and true, and gray, seemed to look into one's inmost 
soul, and read all the secrets hidden there. Indeed, at 
that moment, they turned their gaze from the hills to the 
girl, and she blushed and turned away her own, to avoid 
their searching look. 
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It was a month later. The day was one of those raw, 
gloomy days that seem to constitute November. As the 
two hurried along, Hortense shivered perceptibly once or 
twice, beneath her warm furs. 

"Nasty sort of day, this." It was Jerry who spoke. 

"Very." 

"We've only a short distance more. I think well reach 
the house before the storm," and he looked up at the 
black, threatening heavens. Just then a beggar, ragged, 
emaciated and filthy, emerged from a doorway, holding 
out his hand and whining for money. Hortense turned 
away in disgust, but her companion dropped some silver 
in the outstretched hand and then rejoined! her. 

"Can't you see he is a drunkard? He will only spend 
the money for drink. Oh, drink makes such brutes of men ! 
I would never offer a drunkard money; it tempts them, 
and they are not strong enough to resist the temptation. 
Oh, I have no sympathy for such men." 

"You should pity them. You don't know how hard 
the struggle is," he returned in a low voice. 

"No, and neither do you. At least, not from experi- 
ence, only from what you've heard and read." 

No answer, but Wainwright's face looked strangely 
drawn. "Couldn't you ever care for a man who — drank?" 

She was about to reply when the look on his face 
arrested her. "I — ^Jerry— oh Jerry! what is the matter; 
what have I said?" 

"Nothing, nothing but what is right. You are always 
right," in the same lifeless voice. 

"But I have — I have, Jerry — ^Jerry, it isn't that — no, no, 
say It isn't that." Her voice was like a sob. "Jerry, you 
don't " 

"Drink. It's an ugly word." 

"No, no, not that! Anything but that!" she pleaded. 
"I won't believe it." 

"It doesn't happen very often. Only — only when some- 
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times a crowd of fellows are drinking to someone's health, 
or celebrating some occasion or other. One can't say 'no' 
then. They wouldn't understand. It's really not so bad. 
Scores of men do it at their clubs, and aren't thought any 
the worse of. I know how it ends — sometimes. But if I go 
to the devil " 

"Jerry!" 

"Pardon me, I shouldn't have said that — to you. But 
no power on earth can save a man from himself." 

"But you will do it. Promise me that you will. If 
you give me your word, I shall be satisfied. I know you 
would not break that. Oh, isn't there any way I can help 
you — ^anything I can do?" 

"Yes, there is one thing. But I will not ask for it now. 
Some day when I have proved myself stronger than I am 
now, I will come to you, and you shall give it to me. But 
not until then. I will make that day my goal — ^I will try 
to conquer myself and I will do it — ^because you wish it, 
and if you wish anything done, it must be done, no matter 
what the cost. Perhaps in the meantime, someone else 
may come and ask for it, and you — ^you will give it to 
him. Perhaps he will come, and you will not give it to 
him. That is all." 

That night the girl sobbed herself to sleep. She felt 
that Jerry — handsome, dashing Jerry — could never be 
quite the same again. She knew that he had not been 
faultless — ^but somehow she had never been able to see 
his faults until the crash came. She discovered that he 
was but human, and the knowledge pained her more 
than she cared to own. To all outward appearances she was 
the same, and Jerry was utterly unconscious that he had 
forfeited his place in her heart, but both felt that an invis- 
ible, indefinable something had risen between them, which 
could only be dispelled when the cause was removed. He 
knew that Hortense, her mother and father, were to leave 
for Europe in a short time. He recollected having bidden 
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them all good bye, and the look the girl gave him as he 
passed her — a look full of pleading and sorrow and — 
hope. And then, a month later in looking over the list 
of arrivals at Liverpool, in the New York Herald, he 
saw their names, Mr. and Mrs. Wharton, Miss Hortense 
Wharton. He realized with a dull sort of consciousness, 
the fact that he was on one side of the Atlantic Ocean 
and she was on the other. And then, suddenly the dull- 
ness departed, and he clutched the paper fiercely, while 
his unseeing eyes looked out "over the hills and far away." 
At the very bottom of the list he had read the name, 
Howard Van Horn. He had heard a rumor that very 
day that the fellow was head over heels in love with Hor- 
tense. Some one had even hinted at an engagement. He 
wished himself in Switzerland where the Whartons were 
by this time, that he might hear the girl deny the rumor 
with her own lips. He would go to Switzerland, ask her 
whether it was not all false and then — suddenly the wild 
desire died out of his heart and a cold, heavy pain suc- 
ceeded it. Perhaps after all she did love this man. The 
thought tortured him. Hfe tried to drive it away, but it 
was useless. The longing to see her became so intense 
that he decided to go to Switzerland, to Lucerne. But 
when he arrived there, as he did in the course of a fort- 
night, he did not go directly to see the girl he had crossed 
the Atlantic for. Something that he felt, yet could not 
define, held him back with force. One day passed — ^two — 
three. The fourth day he decided to go mountain climb- 
ing. In the evening he would call on Hortense. So, 
carrying his mountain stick in one hand, he started out 
He took no guide. He had climbed the Alps not so many 
years ago. They were old friends. 

After he had been climbing for about an hour, it sud- 
denly grew intensely dark and misty. A dense fog hung 
over everything. Up on the mountains a deathless silence 
reigned. Not a human voice could be heard in the dis- 
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tance. Nature seemed to have stopped breathing. The 
man alone up there, felt the dread stillness growing, and 
noted the ominous darkness and mist, and then a won- 
derful peace crept into his heart. He stopped climbing. 
Hardly had he done so when he heard footsteps behind 
him, and turning, found himself face to face with Howard 
Van Horn. The spell was broken — ^the peace and con- 
tentment departed, as the man's voice shattered the deep 
silence. 

"Ah, that you, Wainwright? Lucky I met you. Have 
you a guide? I came up without one. Had no idea this 
fog was coming on, and now I've lost my way. Con- 
founded queer weather this, eh?" 

For a moment Jerry was silent, while the uninterrupted 
stillness became oppressive to one of the men, and the fog 
grew so thick that they could scarcely see one another's 
faces. Jerry Wainwright was fighting the fiercest battle 
of his life. He knew his way about the mountains — ^the 
man before him did not. Then a demoniacal thought came 
to him. Why should he lead the other to safety, knowing 
that he loved Hortense and that she, in all probability, 
loved him? Better to leave him here — ^to let him meet 
his death up on the lonely mountains, while he, Jerry, 
returned to Lucerne, and to the girl he loved. Then 
came the thought, she loved him, and the words he had 
spoken to her once before, flashed into his mind. *Tf you 
wish anything done, it must be done, no matter what the 
cost." He must save this man — his rival — ^for her, no 
matter what the cost. H«e must sacrifice his life if 
necessary. 

"Well, what do you propose doing?" questioned Van 
Horn irritably. 

"Getting out of this as best we can." 

The men walked on in silence, Wainwright leading the 
way. On, on they went. Van Horn panted and coughed 
with the unusual exertion, and made one or two attempts 
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to speak, but the other silenced him instantly. They were 
on a narrow ledge now, just wide enough for one. Van 
Horn drew nearer, and began speaking once more. No 
answer. Impatiently he laid a hand on the other's arm, 
unconsciously pushing him forward, so that he lost his bal- 
ance. Suddenly there was a wild cry — ^a dull thud — ^and 
Howard Van Horn stood alone, white and shaking, in the 

grim quiet of the mountains. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * iii 

The doctor's face was very grave, as he came out of 
the large, dimly lighted room where the wounded man 
lay, into the smaller, cheerier one. He shook his head, 
passed his hand over his beard, and struggled into his 
coat with something akin to a sigh. In the hall he met 
a girl, a girl whose eyes were burning with a thousand 
questions. 

"How do you find him, doctor? Is he dt)ing well? I 
haven't seen him since — since they brought him in after 
the — accident." 

The man did not reply at once. Instead he looked down 
at the girl, and she read the answer in his eyes, even 
before he spoke. 

"The injuries are worse than I thought. Internal ones, 
too. Perhaps it is best that you should know the truth. 
Perhaps you can break it to him gently. I tried to tell 
him, but he seemed so hopeful and sure of recovery, I — I 
couldn't. It is only a question of a day, perhaps even less. 
I think you had better see him now, he has asked for 
you, and there is no telling when he may lose consciousness 
again. God! if I could only pull him through this, I'd give 
up five years of my own life. That chap's a brick." 

While the doctor had been speaking, the girl had not 
moved a muscle. Her face had gradually grown paler and 
paler, while her dark eyes burned with a wild light. 

"I will go to him," she said simply. "Is there no hope?" 
Her voice was very low, and slowly the tears filled her eyes, 
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and quenched the fire in them. The other shook his head 
sadly. Hortense walked slowly away; at the door of the 
room she paused. Within all was quiet, but in the dim, 
uncertain light she saw the outline of a man's head The 
eyes were closed, and there was such a calm, peaceful look 
on the face, that she feared she had come too late. Her 
heart sank and she suddenly grew faint, and clutched at 
the portieres for support. As though the slight movement 
had roused him, the man suddenly moved, turning his 
face toward her. Then she went bravely forward. The 
nurse passed quietly out of the room as she entered. 
Hortense sat down beside the bed, feeling strangely at a 
loss for words, ''j^rvyj* was all she could say. "J^^-" 

"I knew you would come," he whispered. "Oh, it's worth 
all this., to see you again." 

She rose from the chair where she had been sitting, 
and sank on her knees beside the bed. Stretching out 
her arms, she took the man's two hands in hers, and held 
them fast. 

"I've so much to say." It was Jerry who spoke. "It's 
so long since I've seen you." His tone was labored, and 
his handsome face contracted, as if the effort he was 
making to speak was too much. 

"Don't try to talk," she pleaded. "I will stay here. I 
can wait." 

"I must — ^there — I'm all right now. I suppose they've 
told you about k — ^the accident, and my carelessness. Do 
you know why I did it? It wasn't much, but it was hard 
to do." 

"Your carelessness I No, you can't deceive me. I know 
all — everjrthing. Oh, Jerry 1" 

"It was nothing. First of all, I want to tell you that I've 
kept my promise to you. Do you remember what you 
asked me to do, the last time I saw you? Well, I've done 
it, because it was your wish. And, you remember, I 
told you then that if you wished anything done, it must 
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be done, no matter what the cost. That is why I saved 
that man from death in the mountains. I would have given 
my life for him because he loved you, and I thought you — 
loved — ^him. That is all. I wanted to see you just once 
before I died — ^and when they brought me in here, I thought 
I was going to die, but now I feel much better. The 
pain has almost gone, and I feel very strange and weak. 
Don't people always feel that way when they begin to get 
well?" 

He paused. The girl crouched at his side, her face 
buried in the bed-clothes, sobbing softly. Then she raised 
her face to his. 

"You are so good — ^so great and noble," she murmured. 
"But you are mistaken in one thing. I do not care the 
least bit for Mr. Van Horn." 

A deep groan forced its way from the man. 

"If I had only known sooner," he said. "I told you 
that some day in the near future, I would come to you 
and ask you to become my wife. And just as I was about 
to do so, I heard — I heard that there was another man, 
and that he was Van Horn. I didn't know what to believe. 
Now everything is different. As soon as I am well and 
strong again, we'll straighten everything out, won't we — 
dear?" 

But she did not answer. She only held his hands very 
tight, and turned her white, quivering face to his. There 
was a strange look upon it. 

"You don't mean — ^no, you can't mean that I — I shall 
never get well again. You don't mean that, of course, 
do you?" 

No answer but silence, torturing, agonizing silence. The 
ticking of the clock was the only sound to be heard. Then 
Jerry spoke again in a strange voice — b, voice the listener 
had never heard before. 

"Hortense, am I going to die?" 

Still no answer, but this time the silence and the girl's 
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face told him the dread answer. He closed his eyes, set 
his teeth, and lay perfectly quiet for a while, so motionless 
and still that the woman at his side raised her head in 
sudden alarm. 

'T)on't— feel— so— badly— about— it. Don't lode— that 
way. I think the doctor must have been mistaken." He 
strove to cheer her with the lie. "I don't fear death. Only 
—only I should like to live just a little while more, just 
long enough to tell you how I love you. A death-bed is a 
strange place for love, isn't it? If I had only done some- 
thing worthy and great, it would be easier. But to think 
that I have lived twenty-seven years, and no one has been 
the better for my living. Oh, if I had the chance again, if 
I could live my life over again, it would all be so different. 
There is nothing to do now but wait. How long — ^will 
it be?" 

"It may be a day — perhaps less." 

"I am glad of that. It would be terrible to drag on 
for a long time, knowing that the end must come sooner 
or later. I feel very strange and weak." 

The woman rose, and bending over him pressed her 
soft, warm lips on his forehead. As she did so, the gray 
eyes thrilled with a wonderful light. In their depths she 
read an eloquent appeal, and her own brown eyes grew 
suddenly misty. She looked at the man once more. He 
was breathing slowly and evenly, his e3res closed, while 
his hand held hers. 

Half an hour later the nurse stole softly into the room. 
She looked at the patient, listened for a sound of his 
breathing. Taking one of his wrists she tried to feel his 
pulse. Then, very gently, she disengaged the girl's hand 
from his. As the nurse did this, Hortense noted with terror 
that it had grown cold within her own, and then she knew 
that the end had come. 
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PERE MARTINELLO 

Written at the age of fifteen years 
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VI. 

Then, Death, thou shalt carry my sotil to my God, 
And my body shall rest underneath the green sod; 
The trees shall be mourners; the flowers shall spread 
O'er my resting-place — earth's last tribute to the dead. 

VII. 

I am tired of life, and I long for thee, Death, 
With dieep, pleading eyes, and with bated breath; 
Thou who comest alike to the weak and the strong, 
Oh, list to my prayer, do not let me wait long. 
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THE DAISY 



Written at the age of twelve years 

I. 

TENDER little daisy, 
With thy eye of g:old, 
Bloss'ming in the spring-time, 
Delighting young and old. 

II. 

Modest little daisy. 

Decked in gold and white, 
Helping us to do our duty. 

Leading us to right. 

III. 

Dainty little daisy. 
Growing everywhere. 

In the fields and meadows. 
Lacking the wild glare 

IV. 

Of the crimson roses. 

Of the poppy red; 
Living when the poppy is 

Blown away and dead. 

V. 

Earnest little helper. 
Ever through thy life, 

Sending out thy perfume 
In this world of strife. 
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THE BUTTERFLY 

Written at the age of six years 

I. 

EAR little butterfly, 

Soaring up so high, 
How I do envy you, 

Flying in the sky. 

IL 

With wings of many colors, 
Bright yellow, blue and green; 

With wings so soft and fragile — 
How beautiful they seem I 
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